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Sonic Boom i own 

Oklahoma City 

Not since 1884, when land "boomers" from the East 
had to be repulsed by US troops, has this city been 
so up in arms. But now it is the federals who are the 
boomers and the local landowners who have been doing 
the repulsing. From February 3 to the beginning of 
August, the Federal Aviation Agency invaded homes, 
offices and factories here with a daily series of sonic 
booms that at times were loud enough to rattle dishes, 
crack windows and cause personal injuries. 

The 600 f 000 residents fired back at the FAA in phone 
calls, letters to Congressmen, the city council, and the 
newspapers, trying to "ban the boom," Repeated court 
actions have been unsuccessful in blocking the six- 
month-long test series. 

In a court case brought by an anti-boom vigilante 
committee, the FAA put on the witness stand two 
psychiatrists from the University of Oklahoma Medical 
School, Dr. L J, West testified that under certain cir- 
cumstances sonic booms might even be good for you. 
He said that when there is environmental stress, as 
during the sonic boom tests or during the London 
blitz, the suicide rate declines and so do admissions to 
mental hospitals. 

But the FAA admitted that public complaints at 
times reached 500 a day and even on slow days 25 
or more complaints were recorded. Most complaints 
were made by telephone, by women, and about half 
the people complaining said the sonic booms had 
caused property damage of one kind or another. One 
woman called three times to say that a particularly 
loud boom broke the straps on her brassiere. 

Farmers said the booms were causing chickens to 
stop laying eggs and cows to stop giving milk. In the 
court hearings, a real estate broker said the booms had 
caused $50,000 in damages to his home, and another 
witness testified that the booms had made his wife ill 
The tests are defended as essential to the development 
of a 2,000 mile-per-hour transport airplane. The FAA 
says: "It was in the national interest to conduct an ex- 
tended sonic boom study over a representative com- 
m unity in the United States to determine, if possible, 
the level of public acceptability," Some civic leaders 
here tried to improve public acceptability with the 
argument that Oklahoma City was drafted and it was 
the community's "patriotic duty" to be patient. The 
FAA says that "in the years ahead the citizens of Okla- 
homa will take pride in their participation and contri- 
bution to the national supersonic transport develop- 
ment program*" 

The booms' intrusion into privacy is an issue that 
the FAA has wisely kept silent about. Courts elsewhere 
have been generous in sustaining damage claims of 
householders and others who have suffered excessive 
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aircraft noise. In a decision earlier this year, the Su- 
preme Court of the state of Washington, by a 9-0 de- 
cision, held that an airport must pay damages to owners 
of nearby homes because jet aircraft noise was shaking 
the walls, drowning out the television and making 
conversation difficult. The court said that the home 
owners did not have the right to stop jets from using 
the nearby airport, but "there is little doubt that the 
noise of jet aircraft in the process of landing or taking 
orr can amount to a taking or damaging of property 
for which Amendment Nine of the Washington Con- 
stitution requires that compensation be made/' 

So far the courts here have not had to rule on damage 
claims, but they have refused to bar the sonic boom 
tests. Late in July, when ban-the-boom vigilantes made 
a last-ditch legal stand against the tests. United States 
District Judge Stephen S. Chandler dismissed the suit 
against the FAA "with prejudice." He found that the 
boom tests were essential to the development of an 
American-made supersonic transport plane and that 
the tests were of value to the Air Force, and thus to 
the defense efforts of the United States. 

At the heart of the court's ruling were three findings 
of fact: 6 

Plaintiffs have established only that minor property 
damage in a few individual instances has been caused 
by the sonic boom tests at Oklahoma City. 

"Plaintiffs have not established that they have suf- 
fered any physical or mental harm or that any such 
harm alleged by them is causally related to the sonic 
boom tests. Such physical or mental effects as they 
have established amount at most to slight increase in 
the stress, irritation and inconvenience inevitably at- 
tendant upon living in a complex mechanized society, 
w ic increase might be traceable to any great number 
of factors other than the sonic boom tests. 

The defendants' expert medical testimony estab- 
lishes that sonic boom tests neither caused, nor could 
cause, any injury to the health of Oklahoma City resi- 
dents. Further, this testimony establishes that the tests 
neither did, nor could, aggravate or precipitate any 
pre-existing or latent physical, mental, psychological 
or neurological condition of Oklahoma City residents." 

Against this court opinion must be set the fact that 
the FAA has had to contend with nearly 9,000 claims 
for damage, and more are still coming in. Of the dam- 
age complaints received, about 2,000 have resulted in 
a formal claim being filed. Most were denied promptly, 
but about 10 percent have resulted in payments, mostly 
smal sums averaging about $50. All but a handful of 
the claims paid were either for damage to plaster walls 
and ceilings, or to window glass of one kind or an- 
other. Three claims for personal injury have so far 

been approved for payment; the total amount involved 
is $330. 

The booms were mostly of a sound level calculated 



by FAA engineers at two pounds of "overpressure" per 
square foot. A shock wave of this strength will distort 
a plate-glass window by about two-tenths of an inch 
when it hits. The sound is like that of a thunderclap 
close enough to be both heard and felt. The sound 
alone is usually loud enough to rattle dishes and to 
wake up a light sleeper. 

The FAA program began in February with a single 
daily boom of only a pound or so overpressure. Six 
months later, when the tests ended, the booms came at 
tne rate of eight a day and the overpressure at times 
was as high as four pounds per square foot. Pro- 
grammed overpressure was two pounds, but weather 
conditions sometimes caused the sound waves to focus' 
and reinforce one another. Sonic booms were much 
louder on cool, moist days than they were on hot, dry 
ones, experimenters found. 

Four types of 1,000 mph air force jets were used for 
the tests: three fighter types, the F-ioz, F-104 and the 
F-106, and a B-58 bomber. Each was sent along a 
flight path which crossed the heart of the city south- 
west to northeast. The sonic boom was generated when 
the aircraft accelerated to the speed of sound - about 
660 miles an hour — and beyond. The boom is contin- 
uous so long as the aircraft is going faster than the 
speed of sound; it trails along like a noisy shadow 
heard up to 20 miles on either side of the flight path. 

The farther away the aircraft, the less loud its boom. 

In the tests here, altitude varied upwards from 25,000 
feet, depending on weather conditions and the amount 
of boom required for the test program. None of the 
boom runs was as high as 60,000 feet; at this height the 
level of noise on the ground is about a half-pound 
overpressure. This is heard as a distant roll of thunder 
and is neither obtrusive nor annoying. 

Complete data from the tests will not be processed 
until the fall, but preliminary results have been made 
public by the FAA. From the way official news is being 
given out, it would seem that an effort may be made 
to convince the general public, as well as Congress and 
the aeronautical authorities of other communities, that 
the Oklahoma City tests were a "success" in the sense 
that they proved that two-pound booms are tolerable 
to a community. 

• If n h j e FAA does attem P t io adopt such a conclusion, 
it will do a real disservice to the 600,000 heroes who en- 
dured their booming ordeal as patiently - and patriot- 
ically - as they did. 

Noise considerations are a major problem to be over- 
come in developing an SST and all the world is waiting 
to know what conclusions have been reached here If 
a two-pound boom is officially declared acceptable, 
and then it turns out that this is more than the public 
will tolerate, it may be too late - and too costly -to 
redesign the aircraft to meet the new noise minimums. 

ROBERT BURKHARDT 
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